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Missouri, and Kentucky had already been invaded.
During 1872 and 1873, the order spread rapidly in
all the States which may be called Southern. The
highest number reached was in the latter part of
1875 when more than 6400 local granges were
reported in the States which had seceded; and
in Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia.
and Missouri there were nearly 4000 more. The
total membership in the seceding States was more
than 210,000 and including the border States, over
355,000. Since negroes were not admitted, the
proportion of the total white agricultural pdpula-
tion in the Grange was perhaps as high in the
South as in any other part of the Union. In the
years that followed, the order underwent the same
disintegration in the South as elsewhere.

As a class the Southern Grangers did not take an
active part in politics. The overshadowing ques-
tion of the position of their States in the Union
and the desire to preserve white supremacy pre*
vented any great independent movement. In a
few instances, men ran for Congress as Independ-
ents or as Greenbackers, and in some cases they
were elected; but the Southern farmers were not
yet ready to break away from the organization
which had delivered them from negro rule* There